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PUBLISHED BY and endeavor to bring people from a pure| 19th of 11th Month, 1838.—*“ My dear chil- 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., dependence on the leadings and unfoldings of|dren be aware, that since the date of the fore- 
NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, the Spirit of Christ, or the inward and heart-| going, great have been the shaking and sifting 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per qusemn, sagaitel = power and coming of Christ within, the|that have come upon us as a Society: every 
in advance. Three copies sent te one address for Five| 2°Pe of glory. Divers ministers of our Socie-| fountain has been tried, yet that which cannot 
ty are sliding, and others are already gone|be shaken still evidences itself to be the invin- 

from that which first called them to the prepa-|cible, eternal Rock, on which Christ Jesus 
ration, and then did really bring them into the| builds * His Church, and the gates of hell shall 
|sacred office; much of this is to be traced to|not prevail against it.” For years past the 


Dollars. 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made 





AGENTS. \their adopting the views and sentiments of mourners in Zion have had to wear sackcloth, 

George C. Baker, New York. those mentioned above, who never wholly left and sit on the ground, with ashes on their 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘their own works, but have sought to bring alljheads, except when the Lord has lifted them: 
things to the test of reason, instead of that up, and clothed them in the beautiful garments, 
From the Beitich Pitend. |‘ Spirit which searcheth all things, even the|to show forth His mighty power in and through 

\deep things of God.’ | them. Some has he made very skilful in 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF THE LATE 


“ Oh that my dear children may walk in hu-|lamentation in these days: He has also given 
SARAH GRUBB, (FORMERLY SARAH LYNES.) 


mility and fear before the Lord, in this evil|them to be mighty to suffer in His cause, and 
In addition to the letters of Sarah Grubb, | day ; that they may be sheltered from all that|He will take the ‘cup of trembling’ out of 
we have the acceptable prefix of “ An Adress|is airy and notional in religion, being covered) their hand, placing it inthe ‘ hand of them that 
to her Children, written at different periods.”’| with the Almighty wing: for it is written,‘ He|afflict them.’ The Most High is able to put 
This address is dated from Stoke Newington, shall cover thee with His feathers.’ ithe harp of victory into the hands of His dear 
12th Month, 1832, and commences by stating} “During the Yearly Meeting this spring,|servants and children, with the song also in 
that the writer was then in the 60th year of her! great was the exercise and travail of my soul,| their hearts and mouths, ‘ Greatand marvellous 
age ; it then proceeds with a brief outline of| which produced the following effusions in my |are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and 
her parentage and previous history, bringing| pocket-book — true are thy ways, tho King of saints." It 
down the same tothe period when she became,| ‘*1834.—After the third sitting of the|may be confessed that we are made very deso- 
with her husband, a resident at that place.| Yearly Meeting. The appearance of things|late as a people, because we changed our 
With the exception of what may be gathered|amongst us is very specious; an exact resem-|glory for that which hath not profited us ; and 
from the letters themseives, we are indebted for, blance of what should be known, felt, and evi-|in a Society capacity, have turned judgment 
the account of the residue of her life, or rather|denced in the Church of Christ, through His| backward ; sanctioning publications and minis- 
of her last illness, to a few pages from the own power, who is the second Adam, the Lord (try which are not in accordance with the true 
Editors at the conclusion. from heaven—the quickening Spirit; but the|doctrines of/ the unchangeable Gospel of our 
While we desire to guard against giving ex-|absence of this quickening Spirit is, in my ap-| Lord Jesus {Christ ; and which, therefore, the 
pression to any thing caleulated to exalt the|prehension, mournfully and opptessively felt,| few among us who have stood fast in the Lord 
creature, in violation of Sarah -Grabb’s well/ while ‘Mystery Babylon’ mimics it in various/cannot own; the heavenly anointing and bless- 
known desire in this respect, we cannot te-| ways—in language, in orthodox sermons, injed harmony of truth not being in these things, 
frain from observing, that we expected to find |dissimulation of love, in solemn silence, not the) but wisdom of words substituted and held up. 
this selection of letters of “ weighty and power-|solemnity of the Lord’s own power. We have! “Thus have we been in a worse condition, 
ful” import; and we must add, we have not\a zeal among us which draws from the influ-|as I apprehend, than in former trials; because 
been disappointed. In them we have clear,|ence and motions of the inward anointing into|the body did not then become responsible, by 
decided, unmistakeable testimony, to the pure| creaturely activity ; and we are so blind, in|its acts, for that which is out of the tree unity, 
principles of truth as originally professed by|many instances, as to mistake Babylon’s;and the wisdom from above. And now it 
Friends, in contradistinction to every thing|streams, where go the ‘gallant ships, and the|seems to me that the Lord’s power and the 
short of that mark. galleys with oars,’ for the ‘place of broad | Lord’s wisdom have so far prevailed, as to lay 
Under the dates respectively of 7th Month,|rivers and streams,’ where none of these are|low the Philistine nature—prostrating it on the 
1834, and 11th Month, 1838, we find the/found. Our predecessors suffered much in|ground in great measure, and scattering that 
following remarkable declarations, which, to|avowing the leadings of the Spirit of truth,| which sought to lay waste the inheritance of 
all acquainted with our subsequent history, as) which brought them away from all will-wor-|the Mighty One of Israel: yea, and that head 
a Society, cannot fail to prove how truly she|ship; shall we, with impunity, trample upon] will soon be cut off, that reared itself on high ; 
had been gifted with the discernment of a! the testimonies of the everlasting gospel, which| but we must come clean out from all that op- 
seer :— \they embraced at the risk of the loss of proper-| poseth itself to the simplicity, the purity, the 
“7th Month, 1834-—For a number of years/ty, personal liberty, and life itself: and which| wisdom, and the power which is for ever and 
past it has been my lot to warn friends, and |they maintained through the hottest persecu-jever. I believe the great Head of the Church 
particularly in the Yearly Meeting in London,|tion? Our Society has thus stoed on higher) will purify His people—not cut them off in 
against a spirit of subtlety that would draw/ground than any of those arcund; shall wejanger; and that the ‘remnant of Jacob shall 
us from an attention to the inward manifesta-| descend to the level of things in the religious|be as a dew’ from Him, ‘in the midst of many 
tion of our blessed Saviour, the Lord Jesus} world (at large}? Or shall we profess more| people.’ Blessed be His adorable name! 














Christ ; for I have long seen that some of those| full light on the truths of the gospel than was| Ss. G,” 
most prominent and influential characters|their experience, and so deceive ourselves?) en 

among us, never have been altogether of the|Surely they did come to the meridian bright-| beeen. 

Lord’s own forming, either as Friends, or as|ness of this last and most glorious day and dis-| = popien- ; 


ministers of Christ; and now many, very/pensation, and to the summit of that ‘holy| The following essay has been penned for tle 
many, have embraced something short of Him} mountain. where nothing shall hurt nor de-| purpose of illustrating an important fact, and 
who retnains to be the fulness, and are settling/stroy.’ With all the prying wisdom of this|to show how the wisdom displayed by the di- 
on the surface of things—building on the sand;} present age, we shall find nothing beyond|vine architect in adapting the best means to 
highly extolling in words, the ‘One Offering,’| what these dear servants of the Lord were pri-| produce the desired ends, is manifested in all 
which, indeed, is to be appreciated with feel-|vileged to obtain. Oh that, by full dedication|his works. The more we investigate, even 
ings of adoration and heart-felt gratitude ; but/of heart to the Most High, we may be found|into the most minute of these, his lower works, 
these know not of what they speak, while they|in their footsteps ; even in the narrow way that|the more we will discover the wonderful con- 


preach up a literal faith in Christ cracified,|leadeth to ‘ life everlasting.””’ Amen.’ 'trivance and omniscient power, which has called 
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everything into existence. Too many of us|tre, making a wheel 40 inches in diameter, | y be made twice as effective as rectangular 
spend but little thought on the infinitely curi-| The various blades or paddles which were to/ones, and this, too, while the propelling surface 
ous and instructive mechanisms submitted by|be subjected to experiment were cut out of|of the smaller number was only half that of 
the Creator for our daily inspection—but live|stout sheet iron, and provided with square|the greater, and another fact is established— 
like the animal that feeds on the vegetable glo-|sockets to slide over the arms, with sett screws|the greater the velocity of a steamer’s wheels, 
ries that are spread before him, uninstructed | by which they could be readily adjusted at uni-\the fewer (within certain limits) should be the 
by those things which contribute so largely to|form distances from the axis. Aj] were made} blades. 


his comfort. of exactly the same area, 49 square inches.| The moral of the foregoing experiment is 


«Light shineth in darkness but the darkness| Now it is evident that if the wheels revolved |this:—As the propelling power of a paddle is 
comprehendeth it not.” We grope as if blind 


with the same velocity, the paddles on the two greatest at its lower extremity, and diminishes 

to discover those things which are continually |sides of the boat being of equal size and shape, to nothing at the surface of the water, so its 
before us. Many of the inventions inmechan-|the boat would be propelled forward in ajface should enlarge with the dip, and be 
ics have been suggested by an investigation of|straight line, the shaft of course being kept|nothing or next to nothing above. 
the wonderful mechanism of the human struc-| precisely horizontal, which could easily be ac-| But what is this expansion of the lower part 
ture, where the mechanical powers are com-|complished by a spirt level. |of the paddle and contraction above but nature’s 
bined in the most beautiful and complex form.} If on the contrary the paddles were of diffe-;own plan? In the tails and fins of fishes, in 
So we may descend to the lower order of ani-|rent shapes and still the same area, the one|wings of birds and insects, she has nowhere 
mals, and we shall discern throughout that ari peoeneing the greater propelling power would|sanctioned a rectangular propeller. All are 
have organizations precisely adapted to their |turn the boat around in the direction of the) inclined to equilaterial scalenous, or isosceletic 
individual wants. ‘The feathered tribe, whose| weaker side, thus describing a larger or smaller|triangles, or are made up of them. Nor does 
province is to soar through the air, present a|circle, depending on the effect produced in the|she even unite the levers that work them to 
striking ingenuity in the quills of the wings|water. Hence, the comparative effect of any|the sides. ‘The junction is invariably at the 
which are used to propel the bird with great|number or shape of paddles may be easily as-|angle, and the reason is apparent—-that the 
velocity, and carry him to great heights. The|certained by this simple process, to accomplish | largest surface may have the longest sweep. 
quill is so formed as to present the greatest)which the experimenter placed himself in the; With this view, the bodies of fishes taper 

ossible strength and largest surface with the|stern of the boat,and by simple levers attached|down to meet the blades or tail, retaining only 
cr weight. And a further investigation proves|to the floor of the vessel, operating upon the|sufficient muscle to work them. 
the triangular shaped wing to be the best to}cranks, he was enabled to propel the boat for-| The foot of a petrel is a type of all the 
produce the greatest effect upon the air.—The | ward with great facility. swimming birds propellers. Few,’ except pro- 


subject of accellerating the speed of steam ves-| The first experiment was tried by placing on| fessional naturalists could distinguish between 
sels is one that has long engaged the public 


| 


mind and exercised the ingenuity of mechan. 
icians, and one idea after another has been sug- 


one wheel 8 square blades of 7 inches, making | 
49 inches area. On the other side were placed| 
eight others in the form of a right angled tri-| 


itand the same organ in geese, ducks, gulls, 
swans, the albetross, cormorant, diver, flamingo, 
&c. &c. Although natural paddles are sub- 






































gested and put in practice till there has been a 
decided improvement. Much of this has de- 
pended on the form of the vessel—and as'| 
might be supposed the fish and the sea-fow] 
would naturally excite the attention of ex- 
perimenters. One great defect in the form 


angle, with the right angle downwards, (in all) merged when at work, and those of our wheels 
the experiments, the paddle having the same|emerge with air to repeat their strokes, it is 
dip, 73 inches, and the same area, 49 inches.) | doubted if a more efficient form could be given 
The result of this experiment was in favour/to the latter than the above. The cuspated 
of the square paddle in a very slight degree—jextremity would also obviate the jar to the 
the boat sometimes going nearly in a straight|boat consequent on straight edged blades 
of our steamers was ascertained to be the|line. striking the water. 
square stern of the vessel—which, owing to| This triangular paddle was then changed by} It is discovered by these experiments that a 
the rapid motion of the boat through the water|putting the acute angle downward, and the|thin paddle is more effective than a thick one, 
produced what is called a “ minus pressure "’|straight side next the boat, the upper side| which also accords with nature. Any projec- 
at the stern tending to sink that part of the/being as in all instances, 13 inches from the|tions or unevenness of surface are a barrier to 
boat and retard its progress. In many in-|centre of the axis. Through repeated trials\its producing its fullest effect. If the thin iron 
stances boats have had an addition made to that|they overcame the square paddles. They en-|blades could be coated with a durable sub- 
part shaped like the fish or the duck and a de- stance which would repel water equal to the 


tered the water silently and the points project-| 
cided advantage has resulted. led three inches deeper than in the former ex-\feathers of a duck’s back a still further advan- 
age would result. A 


But while improvements have been constant-| periment ; they caused the boat to describe cir-| 

ly making in the form and build of the vessel,|cles varying from 400 to 600 feet in diameter. | 2% mo. 1249. 
but little progress has been made in the im-| This paddle was then exacily reversed by| 
provement of the paddle wheels or propelling] putting the acute angle upwards and the square 
power. Until recently it was not known that|side at the bottom, and it was naturally infera- 
the fin and tail of a fish, and the foot of a pe-|ble that the effect of the blade on the boat 
trel or sea fowl, was the best possible form for| would be augmented, as a larger portion would 
propellers. And it will be discovered that all| have a larger sweep through the water. Such 
these have the form of triangles, instead of|was the fact, and to such a degree that after mere 
parallelograms, which have usually been adopt-|removing four paddles from the arms, the re-|0f death upon such of their prisoners, as by 
ed by our steam boat builders, and it cannot|maining four were found to be equal in effect! 


the rules of war should be adjudged to be pun- 
be uninteresting to many readers of the Intel-|to the eight square ones on the other wheel. ished capitally ; and that the American Gene- 
ligencer to give an account of a series of ex- 


The next experiment was to place the same Tal should proceed to execute his threat of re- 
periments conducted recently by Thomas Ew-|triangle with the right angle upwards and the)talliation. In selecting a prisoner for this pur- 
bank of New York, condensed from his report|broadest side the lowest, when it was found so| pose, no regard would be had to his moral 
to the Journal of the Franklin Institute. From|much more powerful than the square paddleas|deserts. He would be drawn by lot, and 
the simplicity of the experiments, and their|to turn the boat around in circles varying from| while, perhaps, consoling himself with the hope 
high practical value, we think the results must|80 to 150 feet in diameter. of a speedy release, the first intimation would 
be interesting. A number of other forms were tried, but the bea summonsto prepare fordeath. “ Prepare,” 
The experiments were tried in the Harlem|most effective was a right angled triungle, did I say! I believea military tribunal rarely 
river, New York. -For the purpose, a boat was seven inches across the bottom, and ending in| recognizes such a thing as “time to prepare 
employed 12} feet long and 3} feet wide/a point nearly 14 inchesabove it. This turned| for death.”” But as brief as might be the short 
across the middle. A wrought iron shaft with|the boat so rapidly as to tnake it difficult, with| period between the sentence and his execution, 
central cranks extended across the gunwales/a wide oar, to keep her in one direction ; four of, how fervently would that short time have been 
and turned in bearings bolted to them. The|these paddles were removed, and then she de-|employed, in making a solemn appeal for the 
ends of the shaft projected 14 inches over the|scribed a circle in less than fifty feet. ‘Twolrevocation of his sentence. But to whom should 
sides of the boat. The wheels at the ends of| more were taken away, leaving only two to act|he appeal, and what argument could he urge 
these shafis were very light, and of the sim-| against the eight on the other wheel, and to\against the manifest injustice of his sentence. 
plest construction, consisting of eight slender| which they proved equal. If he shovld urge that he was innocent of im- 
arms about a quarter of an inch square, of| From these experiments, it appears that tiran- puted crime ; that he had never wantonly vio- 
wrought iron, projecting from a cast iron cen-|gular blades with equal areas and equal dip |lated the moral duties of social life ; that in the 
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For Friends Weekly Intelligencer. 
INCIDENTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
[ Concluded, } 
Let us pursue this subject, and suppose the 
British had persisted in the merciless infliction 
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pursuit of his vocation as a soldier, he had an-jastiows are just, or unjust, as they are approved | $7,700, while the annual subscription is less 
ercised as much humanity as is compatible with/or disapproved by the Divine Being. ‘by about $2000; although, if the 29 societies 
thecharacter of his profession; if any response} It is not my intention to draw an odious/whose income is not reported, be supposed to 
at all were made, it would probably be the|comparison, but rather to present to the view average the same rate as the others, the amount 
brief unfeeling one, that there were no char-/|of our children, an exemplification of the utter annually subscribed for mutual relief will con- 
ges of the kind against him; and that he was|inconsistency of war, with the peaceful and siderably exceed the amount so contributed in 
unsuspected of crime or misdemeanor: and/|forgiving disposition enjoined by the religion 1837. 
must he yet die ? lof Jesus Christ. Nordol wish to make a dis-| It is clear that these charitable funds must 
The commanding officer who orders him to|tinction in favour of either of the two conflic-| very considerably relieve the distress attendant 
be shot ; the subordinate officers and soldiers|ting parties, whose political dissensions, and/on the sickness of the heads of families, and 
who were about to assist in his execution ;| whose sanguinary contests, during a seven|maintain a large portion of the people of co- 
were fathers, brothers and sons; could they|years war, spread death and destitution over|lour, under privations, and in circumstances, 
not realize the pangs that would shoot through|the fairest portion of this country : for my sen-|which would otherwise throw them upon the 
the bosom of a mother or a sister, if one of|timent is, that Friends, if faithful to their prin-| public for relief. This is evident from the re- 
them should be placed in the position of the|ciples, cannot identify themselves with any po-|turns of the Alms-house for 1847. Out of 
victim they were about to sacrifice ? litical party. In delineating the parallel, 1/4303 patients admitted during that year, 523 or 
But wherefore allude to the attributes of|have endeavored to elucidate the sentiment ;|12.15 per cent. were people of colour; and of 
mercy and humanity, when discussing the|that however amiable may be a man’s deport-|the 1704, the average number of patients in 
character of the military professions of men|™ent in private life; how strictly soever he/|the house, 196, or 11.5 per cent. were of this 


whose avowed intention it is, to take the life|may pursue therein the path of moral recti- 
of a fellow man, when ordered by a superior ;|tude; yet when he embarks in war, he must| 
without exercising one moment the right to de-|be prepared to sacrifice every christian princi-| 
termine for themselves whether the proceedure| ple, and trample under foot every christian vir-| 
be in accordance with the Divine Will or not?|tue. And though his ear may be fanned by the! 
Oh war! how potent art thou, to dim,—to ex-| breath of popular applause, and his name he-| 
tinguish the light of Christ that God has placed|talded as a hero, and a patriot; yet in the| 
in the minds of his rational creatures. While| view of an impartial judge, he must be exhi- 


description. The proportion of people of co- 
lour in the couuty of Philadelphia was, in 
1840, 8.3 per cent. that of the whole popula- 
tion. When we advert to the character of the 
pauperism of the people of colour during that 
year, and find that of the 523 patients admitted, 
considerably more than one-half were cases ot 
fever from adjoining districts of Moyamensing 





pursuing this subject, the testimony of Friends|bited as a contemner of those pure and holy |and the city, the small number of ordinary 
against the anti-christian practice of war, ap- principles, which it was the especial mission | Papers admitted into the Alms-house must 
pears solemnly important. of Jesus Christ to establish among men. icreate surprise. 

But wherefore do I expatiate? the doom of O had I the power, I would write it “ as| The amount of out-door relief furnished to 
the poor victim is irrevocably decreed: no with a pen of iron,” upon the minds of the |the people of colour is likewise quite small. 
power on earth can rescue him; no kind youth of our society ; I would write it with a| The whole number that receive public out- 
neighbour can redeem his life by a ransom. depth of impression, that would not be oblite- door aid, is stated, in the returns we have re- 
At the approach of the fatal hour, he is bound rei by the lapse of time, nor dimmed by the ceived, at 442, a number probably too small. 
marched out like a felon of the deepest dye. attrition of demoralizing influences ; that the| The 4262 families, of which the coloured 
to the spot selected for his execution. A pla-| voice of millions cannot sanctify crime ; nor} Population consists, according to the late cen- 
toon of soldiers is drawn from the ranks of the|‘he acclamations of innumerable multitudes, |SUS» are thus distributed. 
army; their muskets or rifles are charged by make that right, which is contrary to the Di-| ta eee te eee 




















ae oy a 
. r si | he 
other hands ; one half with bullets, the others| ine Will. G.F. El | o| £18 
with blank cartridges, so that no one shall| st mo. 1849. Heads of families. i“ ; S| Sle 
know whether he himself contributes to the es ) obo =| =| sls 
. . . . . i= a a 3) = 
infliction o death ae for it Is supposed that From ‘‘ 2 apron Report into the Condition of the People of o j@ Zz) @ # = : 
even a soidiers spirit may recoil at such an olor of the City and Districts of Philadelphia, Married. 1515 14 1lgn0| 299639157 9756 
abhorrent transaction. BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES. Unmarried, | 200) 14) yo} 17| 32] 
Widows, | 701) 33) 47 501483 
latoon march to the place of execu- : Widowers, | 62| 30} 1) 1 
ccmmtain assume a semi duvclir priltion the By S — on that 4904 persons,| Jescred wives, | gal of a} 7] 201 3| 108! 
’ r . ’ i | Deserted husbands 16} im 4 
a a . : or nearly one half the adult population, are| Desert ’ 
Vv im stat g s ‘ ‘4 Ze ow ee ao | 
a Pees ee a members of Mutual Beneficial Societies, the! ‘rotal, ‘2582 902127 2|287'an6\78|4969 
istant, WI Pp ecu- funds of which are appropriated to support | Received public aid 1816-7. __* Si 3 6 7\104\ 3} 442 


tioners ; shall a net any murderers? the members in sickness, and to bury the dead. | So that only 18 families out of the 834 families 
Ah, what avails now the blanched cheek,—) Many of these persons belong to two or more living in Spring Garden, Northern Liberties, 
the quivering lip,—the trembling knees—and| Societies at once, with the view of increasing|Southwark and West Philadelphia, received 
the cold damp of death upon the pale forehead.| the amount to be received when sick. The|support asout-door paupers. ‘That this is not 
—A bandage is placed over his eyes—a shoot-| names of 106 of these Mutual Beneficial Asso-| very wide of the truth is confirmed by the statis- 
ing mark is attached to his coat over the region|ciations have been received, and particulars of|tics of the Alms-house, for out of 523 patients ad- 
of the heart, as a guide to enable the soldiers) income, &c. of 76 of them. These 76 socie-| mitted in the year 1847, only twenty-one were 
to aim with a deadlier precision—the music| ties consist of 5187 members. The contribu-|from Southwark, and 16 from the districts 
plays—the instruments of death are levelled— tions are from 25 to 374 cents per month, and north of Vine Street. 
a momentary pause ensues—the signal is) paid weekly, monthly, or quarterly. The al-| These numbers are obtained from the late 
given, and the bosom of the innocent sufferer) |owance per week to the sick members varies|census, which does not state whether the aid 
is riddled by a dozen bullets ; and ere the earth) from $1.50 to 3.00 per week, being generally|was furnished by the Guardians of the Poor 
has had time to receive his blood, his uncoilin-| g9.50 or 3.00. From ten to twenty dollars is|or the Union Benevolent Society. The re- 
ed body is tumbled into a hasty made grave,|ysually allowed for funeral expenses. The|ports of these bodies do not state the number 
and carelessly, and without sympathy is the|/annual income of these 76 societies is stated|o{ people of colour who have received aid from 
gravel and the sod thrown over it, to be $16,814.23, and their permanent invested ‘their funds ; and it is probable that much as- 
Thus would perish, unpitied, and uncared|funds, $17,771.83. ‘sistance has been given by both, especially the 
for, a man as innocent as the victim that was} Six hundred and eighty-one families are|Union Benevolent Society, of which we have 
about to be sacrificed to the vindictive fury of reported to have been assisted by them during/no returns. The belief is that the people of 
Strang ; admitted to be innocent by the lips|the year 1847, and the sums furnished to 517 color are a principal object of its care, and in 
that ordered his execution ; but condemned to|of these families is reported and stated at Moyamensing, the Southern Soup house, 
die by the rules of war; by those sanguinary|$7189.86. On comparing this list with that) which has been in operation for many years, 
and retaliatory laws, that govern those whoare|given in the year 1847, we find that the num-|distributes about 70 per cent. of its soup to the 
endeavoring to adjust international difficulties,|ber of societies is increased from 80to 106; people of colour. So that it is probable that 
through the medium of human carnage. The|and that more than one-half of those then re-\they receive their full proportion of the pri- 
voice of the people may indeed place a stigma|ported have disappeared, or have assumed |vate charity bestowed in Southwark and Moy- 
upon one transaction ; and record its approval|new names. The permanent fund of the 76 so-|amensing. 
of the other; but it is a distinguishing fea-|cieties of which the details have been furnished,| An additional proof of the small amount 
ture in the principles of Friends, that all|exceed those reported in 1837 by upwards of claimed from the public funds by the people 
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of colour, is found in the manner in which the|times a day, if one is not perpetually watching. coming of Christ within, the hope of glory,” 
out-door relief to the 320 families residing in| Johnson ; * Well, madam, and you ought to be|.44 the settin sn 0f Waliad ‘Widln dh: Wad 
the city is bestowed. This relief consists in| perpetually watching. Jt is more from careless- ii : 8 P ; 5 Pigs ne 
the greater numberof cases of donations of|ness about truth than from intentional lying that|©#""'8 people toa literal faith in Christ cru- 
wood; some receive a small supply of groce-|there is so much falsehood in the world. cified,” to creeds and a belief in a form of 
ries in addition ; some receive from a quarter| words, was a prominent feature in the move- 
to half a ton of coul; and a few, fifty cents per) DESTRUCTION OF LARKS BY THF ELECTRIC wionte of thet teriod 

week during sickness. Only four families TELEGRAPH WIRE. ee p 

received one cord of wood, six three-quarter) One frosty morning last week the plate-| And is it not for want of an adherence to 
cord, 173 half a cord, and one hundred and| layers upon the Whitehaven junction zailway|this pure and simple faith, that much of the 
three one quarter cord. The families reliev-| found no less than seventy larks lying dead be- degeneracy from ancient Quakerism which is 
ed were thoseof 197 widows,and nineteen| neath the telegraph wires between Workington 
women left by their husbands; being in both|and Maryport. The same day Mr. Forster, ; " ‘ 
cases about 28 per cent. of that description of|the inspector of the line, found seventeen larks A mere literal, speculative, abstract faith, 
families, and the remainder were married peo-| between Harrington and Workington. The|whether it be in accordance with the stand- 
ple, widows and unmarried women, being|heads of many of the birds were cut off, and ards of the orthodox church, and be declared 
ree oh ag cent. of their respective peantonsithele: edies otherwise mangled. — Carlisle) und und ‘correct, of Whethée it consiet in the 


The character of those admitted into the) = ~ adoption of views at variance with these, and 


Alms-house during the year 1847, confirm) F RIENDS’ INTELLIGE NC E R [be considered heretical, cannot avail as a sub- 
these views of the general independence of| 


the eoloured .popeletion ia teapect of the aid| PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH i7, 1aco, |=’? for the inward, experimental know 
. - ‘ledge of Divine truth, as it is revealed to the 

they receive from the public funds. ner “ill be found ’ ; Bs 
During that year 523 patients (including 23, ~" “"° inst page will be found several ex-/humble, teachable soul. Nor can that minis- 
born in the house) were received into the tracts from the writings of thelateSarahGrubb, try prove effectual in the advancement of the 
Some ip gp ange oe anne have recently been published by her|testimonies of truth, which is based upon no 
a Oe 4 y e. more solid foundation th an that of theologi- 


from Southwark, 16 from the districts north o from the “British Friend.” ; 
Vine street, and 10 from the Prisons and Hos-! — —s cal mysteries or speculative notions. 


pital ; so that two-thirds of the whole number They canuot but prove interesting to readers a 
were from Moyamensing, which has but one-|in this country, as conveying the author’s| Serrtement or NationaL DirreRences BY 


fifth of the coloured population. Of the white) .ense of the state of things in England, in re-| Arsitration.—An attempt was made by Amos 
residents at the Alms-house in that year, 14.3 . : 


per cent died, while of the coloured inmates 44.6 ference to the principles of Truth, as origi-/Tuck, a member of Congress from New Hamp- 
per cent. died. Of this number of 523,—277, nally professed by Friends. shire, to introduce a resolution tending to 
or more than one-half, were cases of fever;; It will be remembered that Sarah Grubb procure action favorable to the settlement of 
gavon 201% “ges! pe ae aoe from! was one of the few prominent ministers in| international disputes, without a resort to 
of oe siokanSoeee from the neighborhood of England, who openly preached up the doc-/arms. The following account of the move- 
Baker, Bedford, and Small streets. Of the|trine of the Inward Light, and the spiritual|ment from the New York Tribune of a late 


. o 2 . . . . { . 
paupers thus admitted, 215 were intemperate, views of Divine truth generally, for which date, manifests the apathy of our law makers 


137 moderate drinkers, and 134 temperate. It! Friends’ in times past were denounced by the|upon this question, and their utter indisposi- 
is therefore to the people of colour, crowded) 


together in narrow courts and alleys of this So-called Orthodox church, as heretical and/tion even to consider it. The result of the 
neighborhood, that the following remarks re-/ unsound, and for the advocacy of which, they/attempt furnishes another lamentable instance 


comer admitted into the Alms-house/ suffered the revilings and reproaches of the of the low standard of christianity among 
77 eee ‘high religion ssors of their day i i j 
‘In the general characterof coloured pau-| © gious professors of their day. those who occupy high stations either in 


pers,on an average, we find that about 7 in| She appears also to have seen the insidious! church or state. 
a hundred only, can read a little, and that the approaches, and subsequent prevalence of this; Such beneficent changes in the present 


portion whose examinations have been requit-| orthodox spirit, as manifested in a superficial, ! order of things, can only be brought about by 
ed to prove their legal place of settlement, we! ’ 


also find for the last four years, that about 5 ‘,|Wordy and lifeless ministry ; and in great individual faithfulness on the part of those 
‘ ’ | , ‘ é hi te ‘ 
one hundred only can write sufficient to affix zeal for a literal faith in her own Society, and/who have seen beyond “ wars and fightings,” 
their signatures. We also find that very few to have raised her warning voice against it. |and who have themselves come under the 
have learned any trade or profession—having | 
been chiefly employed as ostlers, carriage-| - acl; ; 
drivers, porters at taverns, washer-women,| Outed by her, and those who participate in| But little can be expected from those who 
gatherers of rags and bones, &c. &c. &e. \feeling with her, to the discussions whichjare in the spirit of the world, and are seeking 
“That the causes of pauperism are chiefly took place in this country prior to the division |for its honors and emoluments. 
cere habits, pmpmerennse, snr dnem. 109 lof 1827, we are not aware; but now that the! These have not come under the influence of 
iness—very few, whe ed, having) _. ; | i . : ; 
the necessary Bo eee ea persons| ©Xcitement of that period has passed away, that Spirit which resists not evil, and which 
’ 7 - 


of standing in society to give them employ-|and the two divisions of the Society have desires the good of all mankind, and hence are 


ment ; 75 garments out of 100 with which they | become organized on a separate basis, we not capable of appreciating the power and ex- 
are clad on admission, being destroyed on ac-| 


; ie ie he 

; . ithink the impartial historian, who may at eny |cellence of the gospel of peace. They have 

count of vermin and infectious diseases. In| ; . : wats a we 

respect to the question whether they are born|{uture time attempt to give a history of Qua- not faith in the efficacy of this principle, and 

free or otherwise, we have found it very diffi-|kerism, will not fail to characterize this un-/still rely on the arm of flesh and on the power 

gat ae Se sig 4 as amey will happy controversy as an epoch, from which of the sword. 

Sati weivy toate te tetinte, nent By 5|may be dated much of the degeneracy from| The following slip from the paper referred 
’ ’ 


very considerable proportion of them are ron-|the ancient faith and purity of our profession|to, gives us an account of the proceedings on 
aways.” | which has been manifested on both sides of the occasion. 
nea ithe Atlantic since that time. Correspondence of The Tribune. 


JOHNSON ON TRUTH. 6 Wasuinoton, Monday, Feb. 5. 
A lady, piqued by Johnson’s scrupulous ad. eee ha — a ——— "| Mr. Tuck of N. H. moved a meneien of 
vocacy of truth, once asserted that little varia-/t)e *eacings and unfoldings of the spirit of'the Rules of the House to enable him to offer 


tions in narrative must happen a thousand! Christ, or the inward and heartfelt power and the following resolution : 
‘ 





now evident, is attributable? 








children, at Sadbury, England, which we copy 





How far this result may have been attri-'christian dispensation. 


. 
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Whereas, the evils of War, in its consequen-|have been found dead in the fields, presenting 
ces upon individuals, and upon the virtue, hap-'a very remarkable appearance. Instead of 
piness and prosperity of nations, have long been |lying prostrate on their sides, as is usually the 
acknowledged, and are now attracting the atten-!case with dead birds, they have been found 
tion of many humane and enlightened citizensof|sitting with their heads erect and their eyes 
this and other countries ; and whereas it is the|open, presenting all the semblance of life. 
wish of the people of the United States that our|‘I'his peculiarity, which for some time had at- 
Government should evince a readiness to en-|tracted considerable attention among sportsmen 
courage all well-directed efforts to preclude the/in the neighborhood, led to no practical result 
recurrence of War, and to cooperate with other|until about ten days ago, when a covey of ten 
nations in all judicious exertions intended to|birds having been found nestled together in 
promote perpetual and universal peace; There-|this condition, two of the birds, together with 
fore, ithe seeds taken from the crops of the remain- 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the|ing eight, were sent up to London for examina- 
Executive to propose to all Governments with | tion.” By analysis, Dr. Fuller discovered 
whom we maintain diplomatic relations, and| considerable quantities of arsenic in the viscera 
with whom we have not such stipulations al-|of the birds; this was traced to the seed-corn in 
ready, the formation of new Treaties providing,|their crops. Inquiry established that “in 
in a safe and honorable manner, the settlement Hampshire, Lincolnshire, and many other parts| 
by Arbitration and peaceable Award, of alldis-|of the country, the farmers are now in the| 
agreements and difficulties that may hereafter| habit of steeping their wheat in a strong solu- 
arise. ‘tion of arsenic previous to sowing it, with the 

Objection being made, Mr. Tuck asked the| view of preventing the ravages of the wire- 
Yeas and Nays on suspending the Rules, which worm on the seed, and of the smut on the 
were refused, only twelve rising in their favour! plant when grown; that this process is found to 
{not one Loco-Foco). The motion to suspend |be eminently successful, and is therefore daily 
the Rules was then defeated, and the resolution| becoming more and more generally adopted ;| 
voted down. ‘that, even now, manyhundredweight of arsenic 

Over Fifteen Millions of Dollars have justjis yearly sold to agriculturists for this . ex- 
been voted by this same House for warlike ex-| press purpose; that although the seed is poison-| 
penditure in time of profound Peace, beside|ous when sown, its fruit is in no degree affected | 
more for West Point, Fortifications, Pensions, | by the poison; that wherever this plan has been 
&c. &e. And yet a simple resolution of inqui- extensively carried out, pheasants and par-| 
ry as to the practicability of obviating some |tridges have been poisoned by eating the seed, | 
portion of this enormous and oppressive expen-|and the partridges have been almost universal-| 
diture is instantly voted down, having but twelve |ly found sitting in the position I have already 
determined suppprters! Is it not time that described ; and lastly, that the men employed 
Nations every where should instruct Rulers in sowing the poisonous seed not unfrequently 
with regard to this matter ? 

: the milder cases of poisoning by arsenic.” 
‘The question was then suggested, “ Might 


We have been kindly favoured with the pe- 
rusal of the following extract of a letter to a 
friend ia Baltimore, with permission to pub- 
lish the same :— 

Huenesvitte, Loupoun Co., Va. 

Dear M. 8.—The speech of “ Wa-o-wa-wa- 
na-onk’’* has beenread with peculiar interest. 
The history of the labours of the * Society of 
Friends” for ameliorating the condition of 
the Indians, would, if fairly and honestly pre- 
sented to the world, form an interesting and 
instructive subject of speculation and comment. 
My own impression, from the imperfect infor- 
mation I have upon the subject, is that the suc- 
cess of the society’s efforts in this cause, has 
not been at all commensurate to the zeal and 
disinterestedness, which have prompted their 
exertions, The tribes which they long ai- 
tempted to civilize and chrisitanize in the 
Northwestern part of Ohio have I believe been 
swindled out of their lands and improvements, 
and driven again into the houseless wilderness, 
there to return again to their original wild 
and savage habits of life—from which perhaps 


ithey were only partially reclaimed. So it seems 


it would have been with the New York Indi- 
ans, but for the untiring and successful labours 
of the society in their behalf. ‘The pertinacity 
with which these children of nature cling to their 
original habits—the stern and unyielding re- 
sistance they make to all efforts to bring them 
within the pale of qur civilization, is certainly 
without a parallel in the history of man. Other 
people, as the Chinese, Japanese, &c., have 
retained their peculiar manners and customs 
for centuries, but these have resisted the firs! 
approaches of innovations, by denying all in- 


\present the earlier symptoms which occur in|tercourse with other nations as a matter of 


State policy. But with the Indian the case is 
totally different. He is surrounded by civili- 





Items of Intelligence. 


not the flesh of birds so poisoned prove injuri- 


zation and ite wonderfal effeets—and instead 


lous when eaten?”” Dr. Fuller cut off thejof partaking of its influence, and deriving 


The foreign news by the Steamer Niagara which ar- breast and gave it to a fine healthy cat. “She|strength and vigor from it, he withers and dies 
ived on the 11th inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the|ate it with avidity; but in about half an hour|upon its approach, as if it were a consuming 
27th ult., does not materially vary the condition of polit-/she began to vomit, and vomited almost inces-| pestilence. It is mournful to contemplate the 
ical affairs in Europe. France continues tranquil and the santly for nearly twelve hours, during the|consequences of European settlements upon 
Assembly has elected a Vice President of the Republic.| whole of which time she evidently suffered | this continent in the almost total extinction of 
Affairs in Italy and Germany are still in confusion. lexcessive pain. After this, nothing would in-|a whole race of our species! Yet this seems 


The Pope has called upon Austria to restore him to;}duce her to eat any more partridge. I kept 


ito have been one of its unavoidable effects. 





his temporal power. The Roman people have treated| her without food for twenty-four hours, but in| No course of conduct on the part of the intru- 
his remonstrances with contempt, and appear to have lost Vain; she resolutely refused to touch an atom |ders upon the previous unbroken wilderness, 
all respect for their Sovereign. more of the bird. This being the case, I gave| could arrest the fate of this interesting but un- 
In a commercial aspect the news is considered encoa-| Het some beef and some milk, which she eager-| fortunate people. In Pennsylvania and Mary- 
raging. ly swallowed ; proving beyond doubt, that her! land, where justice and equity towards the 
The Keatecky papers ere dlecaming the great question instinct and not her want of appetite, induced Indians were the avowed, and | hehene, the 
of Emancipation which is likely soon to claim the atten? oni forage the aoe =e eer ae jest jeetuet rt Pag = OS eae: o i ot 
sheae al Ven Ceacine Chamtaaltin ton, cnaiatatin Constitution’ | Cee” offered her.” Dr. Fuller also found in) New England, where a S maeh aa “7 Rit 
Theen Yon bagnsts aeeedieiniek cum aciiieed ihe every part of the flesh of the other bird strong | vailed, every vestige oft a F, ogee i- 
Convention, which is viewed by the friends of the mea. | races of arsenic ; the bird could not have been jtant has almost entirely | aera . ; ew 
sare 2.0 favorehle indicetion of public coafiment-in the eaten bya man without Very serious conse- York alone of thirteen rn may of this 
Grate, ns then te ne ether eoutpllelnt saninet the Const; (Wuences: “It is notorious,” Dr. Fuller says, confederacy, has a won : aed eee 
sation, A leah pullin titntidg inabetn bak te Lecketile|” that many of the dealers in game are suppli- lords of the forest, - 7 for the la a of 
which declared in favor of emsncipation. jed through the agency of poachers and others the Society of Friends, they too would have 
bat 'who have a direct pecuniary interest insupply-|been compelled to seek a home in the far 

Professor Agassiz proposes delivering @ course of lec-|ing them with the largest possible number of distant west. I do not know how it may be 
tures in this city to commence on the 19th inst. His) birds, It is certain, moreover, that if men of| with the people of that great commonwealth, 
object is to explain the successive creations of several|this sort were to find a covey of partridges in| but if L were one of them, I should esteem it 
divisions of the animal kingdom, and to show that the | field, dead, but fresh and in good condition, as a highly fortunate circumstance, and should 
whole in in'eoesefngse, with, plan ondeined in -the be-!they would not hesitate to send them with the |cherish this little remnaut of a once powerful 
ginning, gradually developed during the changes that) remainder of their booty tothe poulterer; who as) people, not only for the sake of humanity, but 
affected our globe, and will illustrate the general laws of certainly would, without suspicion, sell them to\as a precious link connecting the present with 
the developement of animals, &c. | his customers." The conclusions are, that sus-| the past. But these Indians, if they remain, 
|picious cases of belly-ache’’ at this season are|must change their original character and adopt 
‘not always to be taken for cholera; and that|the habits and customs of civilized life. They 
Dr. Henry Witttam Fucrer, of St. George’s|the practice of steeping seed in arsenical solu-|cannot exist in their wild and native indepen- 
Hospital, has sent to the Lancet a communica-|tion may become matter for restrictive legisla-|dence. Of this truth, the agents of the society 
tion of curious interest. ‘For some months|tive interference, both on sanatory and medico-| seem fully to have convinced them—and l 
past, in certain parts of Hampshire, partridges|legal grounds. ‘earnestly hope that we shall see, in the result 
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j 
of this experiment, what (so far as I am inform-|may have the form without the soul, in which agreeable to the reader, and leave a strong im- 
ed) has never before been exhibited on this|case it is but the shadow of poetry. Those|pression on the mind, while something is left for 
continent, a thriving and prosperous communi-|who are captivated by beautiful images and athe imagination to supply. The creative or 
ty of Indians—enjoying a high state of culture,|form of words, may not appreciate the distinc-|imaginative faculty is probably less active than 
and living in peace and quiet with their An-|tion; but he who seeks the gem of truth, the|in some of his contemporaries, but in fidelity of 
glo Saxon neighbors. Whata happy spectacle |soul of beauty, will not be deceived by the set-|description, and a delicate appreciation of all 
this wlll be tothe philantrophist and Christain !|ting, or the gorgeous drapery in which it is dis-|forins of beauty, he is unsurpassed. His poe- 
What an ample reward for all the toi! and Ja-| played. try is the poetry of human life, of truth, and 
bour that has been bestowed upon them! Of; In forming an ideal standard by which poe-|pure sentiment, rather than of fiction. In his 
all the victims of the unceasing energy and|try shall be judged, regard should be had to/descriptions of New England scenery,of fami- 
resistless encroachments of our race, none has|the object which consecrates it, or the end and | liar landscapes, and the associations he connects 
excited in me more sympathy than the Indian. |aim for which it is written. Many volumes of| with them, there is a tenderness and beauty that 
The African, it is true, has been torr from his|poetry are given to the world, which seem to|captivates the heart. He combines more of 








country and subjected to all the evils of slave- 
ry—but this, so far from reducing him from a 
higher to a lower grade of existence, has tend- 
ed to improve him in comparison with what 
he is, or would be in the home of his fathers. 


with Europeans, has been one of depression, | 


misery, and unmitigated calamity. ‘To what} 
ever cause one may attribute it—whether to| 


| 
| 


the cupidity and injustice of our ancestors, or| 
to the peculiar character of the Indians thems! 
selves—the onward march of civilization has, 
brought with it no blessings for them. The| 
Indian wigwam has given place to opulent ci-| 
ties and thriving villages, and while we re-| 
joice at the prosperity and happiness it has) 
brought for us, surely we may be permitted | 
to lament that those who once possessed our| 


have no object but to express certain feelings boldness and strength, with gentleness and deli- 
and emotions, of which the authors were the|cacy of sentiment, than any author whom it 


subjects—to narrate events of personal history,|has been our pleasure to read. 


orto excite the sympathies and admiration of| 


His descriptions of Indian life and character 


the reader, by some tale of love, or other fiction,|are remarkable for their strength and fidelity. 
Not so with the Indians. Their connection |the offspring of asickly sentimentalism. There |Two of his longest poems are founded on inci- 
are few volumes of poetry published which|dents in the history of the Indian tribes that in- 
have for their object the advancement of truth|habited that portion of New England where 
or the good of humanity. Yetit must becon-|Mr. Whittier had spent much of his early life. 
ceded, that these are the highest ends and aim|These are, the “ Bridal of Pennacook,’’ and 
of genuine poetry. There is much published, | Mogg Megone.” In both these poems a tra- 
too, that posesses but a slight degree of origi-|gic interest is maintained throughout; the 
nality, old thoughts in a new dress, and many |eveats, the scenes where they occurred, and 
similes but slightly changed, of which the ori-|the Indian character and mode of life, are 
ginal may be found inthe poets of another}brought before the mind with wonderful fidelity 
age. and power of description. ‘There is no exag- 





“ Many make books, few poems, which may do 
Well for their gains, but they do naught for Truth 


whole country are not here to partake of like|Nor Man, true bard’s main aim. Perish the books, 


blessings. B. F. T. 





From the National Era. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
We received, some time since, fromthe pub- 


lisher, a copy of the last beautiful edition of| 


Whittier’s Poems. While deliberating how to 


notice ihe production of one sustaining to the Era | 


the near coanection of Corresponding Editor, 
a critical friend in Boston furnished us a discri- 
minating, and, in many respects, just critique 
of the work. This we now take pleasure in 
presenting to our readers. 


But the creation live. Some steal a thought, 
And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 
Whose *twas to swear to it. To serve things thus 
Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 
Into new stars.— Festus. 
The poet, then, who does most for Truth and 
Man, fulfils the highest mission of true poetry. 


his host of imitators, shall be remembered only 
as bubbles on the waves of passion. 

This is the standard by which ultimately true 
poetry shallbe judged. Bythis standard must 
the author and his works be estimated, whose 
name stands at the head of this article. Here 





Poems, by John G. Whittier. Boston: Benja- 
min B, Mussey & Co. 1849. 


Truth is the soul of poetry, and every depar- 
ture from it is an offence against the highest 
laws of the poetic art. A pure imagination is 
as much offended by whatever is false in poe- 
try, or untrue to nature, as a musical ear is b 
discordant sounds. The poet may attain the 
highest excellence in his art, and yet he is in- 
debted to the outward and inward world for 
every form of beauty, and every true and holy 


sentiment he utters. His power is like that 
hidden influence by which the flowers extract 


their sweet perfumes and delicate tints from the 
earth and air in which they Jive. It isa divine 
gift. The peetlives in the outward world, and 


in the world of thought and spirit. As his eye|Pe"s- Like all others who possess superior) 
. seal c MS eee iyeety the one, his|¢xtellences, he doubtless has hisdefects. There} 


is a volume which the world may read, and 
grow better from the reading. The inspirations| 
‘ofits author come through his Reason, his Con- 
‘science, and his Love of Man, and will be va-| 
lriously estimated, according as these are devel- 
‘oped in the minds and character of those who 
read him. Wherever his utterances find their 
|way into a true and upright soul, there will 
[they meet with a response that shall strengthen| 
Ithe heart, and increase its love for God and 
Man—there will the name of Wuirtier be en- 
\shrined, and his memory be associated with the 
|Right and ‘True forevermore. 

| It is not our purpose, in this brief review, to} 
go into acriticism of the comparative merits of| 
Whittier as a poet. This is a work for abler 


geration of imagery and verbiage encumbering 
these poems. The delineations are faithfully 
drawn, and the narratives given in language 
strong and vigorous, yet chaste, and flowing as 
@ mountain stream. The style does not abound 


in similes, but when they do occur, they are al- 
ways beautiful and perfect of their kind. The 
following is an instance. It is from ** The Bri- 

al of Pennacook,” and refers to Passaconaway, 


His works shall live when those of Byron, and|an aged chief, and his only daughter, whose 


mother had died: 


“ A lone, stern man. Yetas sometimes 


The tempest-smitten tree receives 
From one small root the sap which climbs 
Its topmost spray and crowning leaves, 
So from his child the Sachem drew 
A life of Love and Hope, and felt 
His cold and rugged nature through 
The softness and the warmth of her young being melt.” 


Another characteristic of Mr. Whittier is, the 
strong current of moral and religious sentiment 
that flows through all his poems. Occasionally 
he indulges a vein of ridicule, as in “* The Hun- 
ters of Men ;’’ sometimes he uses a keen and 
pewerful sarcasm, as in the “ Response,’’ and 
some other pieces; and again he burns with 
holy indignation, and utters the most writhing 
rebukes—but they are all for a good purpose, 
and sanctified by the end in view. These are 
called forth by the wrongs and sufferings of the 
oppressed and trodden-down slave, as though 
he would, by every means in his power, awak- 
en his countrymen to a sense of the injustice 





and the shame of which we stand guilty before 


mind is open to the inspirations of the other,|'8 One proof, however, that the former far sur-|God and man. His sympathies are all on the 
and from these his spirit distills, in the silent | Passes the latter, which cannot failto be appre-)side of Humanity. Oppression and ee 
alembics of the soul, the highest forms of truth ciated by all. It is the wide-spread popularity |find no apologist in him. “oe is 7 a 
and beauty. \of his poems, and the prominent place they al. the great reforms of the age. No poet of our 
It does not follow that every composition, |"eady occpy in the literature of our country. |times, or of any time, has accomplished more 
because it is metrical, contains irue poetry. [t| It is of some of these excellences we would |for Truth and Man than he. When the prison- 
° eu ‘speak, and with the more confidence, because |er for debt was incarcerated in his gloomy cell, 
The Indion who delivered tha aol bie referred tot heart of Humanity, whichis generally in the companion of felons and the vile, and often 
is a Chief of the Cayuga Tribe, now residing with the (the right place, is on his side. for the crime of being poor, he was among the 
Senacas, and holds the appointment of United States In-; Among the characteristics of Whittier’s first to tell his wrongs in words that lingered 
terpreter for the New York Indians. He isa graduate |style, his vigor, truthfulness, and simplicity,|/on the public ear till the law was changed, in 
of Geneva College in Western New York, from which are marked and striking. His descriptive pow-|conformity toa better sentiment, to which he 





institution he received a Diploma of M. D., and is be- 


lieved to be the first full bred North American Indian 


‘ers are of a high order, though he displays contributed largely by the influence of his poe- 


that ever graduated in any college of the United States, “hem rather in presenting a strong outline, and tet A . oss 
We understand this speech was delivered by him extem-|the general features of a subject, than in giving Through him the wrongs and cruelties in- 


pore without notes. 


‘minute details. His pictures, therefore, are most|flicted on three millions of our brother men by 
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the Slaveholders of the Sout, find a ready and 
eloquent utterance in “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.” 

The popularity of his poems will cause} 
them to be read by thousands whose ears would| 


Earnest words must needs be spoken, 


When the warm heart bleeds or burns 


With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns.” 
[To be continued.) 
———— 


ithe subject has been widely examined into; it 


has formed one of the most prominent subjects 
of inquiry before the British Association, and 
we propose in the present paper to bring to- 


\gether the accumulated results in cne general 


otherwise be closed against allappeal, andtheit| The following verses appear in a late number of the | Statement. 

hearts will be moved to feel, and their under- pennsylvania Enquirer, from the pen of a prisoner in| A few years since, the discovery was made 
standings opened to perceive, the injury inflict- the Eastern Penitentiary. They certainly manifest|that a ray of light contains within itself seve- 
ed on this portion of the human race. ‘These! much feeling, and possess true merit. Other pieces|Tal distinct principles. Light and heat were 


“Voices of Freedom” fill one-third of the vol-| from the same source, are promised to the Editor. 


ume, and will continue to make themselves| 


erty. How many have these “ Voices’’ arous-| 
ed toa sense of the deep and cruel sin of| 
slavery! They have come from the mountains, | 
and echoed along the valleys, like the blasts of | 
the bugle on the night air, awakening the in- 
habitants of the land to the danger and the sin 
of the nation in upholding this unrighteous 
system of oppression. Whata thrilling voice| 
is that which speaks in the poems entitled “ The | 
Slave Ships,” and “Our Countrymen in} 
Chains!’ And in “The Christian Slave!” | 
There she stands upon the auction block, and) 
the seller recommends her as a Christian. 


“ A Curistian ! going, gone! 
Who}bids for God’s own image?! for His grace, 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won! 


My God, can such things be ? 
Hast thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 
Unto Thy weakest and Thy humblest one 


Is even done to thee ? 
- * . * . . 


Grave, reverend men shall tell, 

From Northern pulpits how thy work was hlest, 

While in that vile South Sodom, first and best, 
Thy poor disciples sell. 
. * * . * . * 
Cheers for the turban’d Bey 

Of robber-peupled Tunis! he hath torn 

The dark slave dungeons open, and hath borne 
Their inmates into day, 
But our poor slave in vain 

Turns to the Christian shrine his aching eyes— 

Its rites will only swel! his market price, 


And rivet on his chains. 


God of all right ! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at thine altar stand, 
Lifting in prayer to Thee the bloody hand 
And haughty brow of wrong ! 


Oh, from the fields of cane, 
From the low rice swamp, from the trader’s cell, 
From the black slave ship’s foul and loathsome hell, 
And coffle’s weary chain— 


Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 
Rises to Heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 

How long, O God, how long !” 


The position which Whittier has attained is| 
one which reflects a moral beauty upon his| 
life and fame. It was, in some respects, an 
untried path in the walks of literature which 
he selected, and promised little in the way of| 
reputation, though it has yielded much. It re-| 
quired a high degree of moral courage to walk 
in it, but it has crowned his rising fame with) 
unfading laurels. Thatit put his moral cou-| 
rage to the test is indicated in the following| 
lines : 


“ Deep as I felt, and stern and strong ; 
In words which Prudence smothered. long, 
My soul spoke out against the wrong,” 


strongly expressed: 


“For thyse!f, while wrong and sorrow 

Make to thee their strong appeal, 
Coward wert thou not to utter 

What tho heart must feel. 


familiar to every one, but apart from these pro- 


How sorrowful that one thus gifted should so far perties, certain effects were seen to be produ- 


heard until the oppressor shall let go his hold, | depart from the path of virtue, as to become the in-|Ced on substances exposed to sunshine, for 
and the slave be restored to his rights and lib-| mate of a prison. 


PRISON MUSINGS—NO I. 


To a Bird on my Lattice. 


BY A PRISONER IN THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY, 


Sweet warbler, that exulting springs 
Amid the prison murmurings, 
With cheerful heart and joyous wings, 
The morn to greet, 
And lightly round my lattice sings 
In cadence sweet. 


Could’st thou impart thy wing to me, 

Far from this dismal gloom I'd flee, 

And to the woods along with thee, 
Sweet bird, I’d go, 

And there my notes, as joyously, 
Each morn should flow. 


No! should to the woods repair, 

Not even there thy peace I’d share— 

Till angels from my breast should tear 
This wretched heart; 

And one like thine, as spotless fair, 
To me impart. 


Thy warbling done, and thou shall flee 
O’er hill and valley joyously ; 
And on the limb of hoary tree 
Shall rest thy wing; 
And through the grove, thy melody 
Shall Joudly ring. 


And oft the swain, at morning grey, 

Shall hail with joy the warbling lay 

That calls him forth to greet the day ; 
And at his toil 

Will often pause, thy wood-notes gay 
To list the while, 


And when cold winter’s driving sleet, 

Wraps nature in a winding sheet, 

On Southern shore some fair retreat 
Invites to rest— 

Where the magnolia bends to greet 
Thy downy vest. 


But now against the lattice pane, 

Begins to beat the falling rain ; 

And thou, the woodlands to regain, 
Away dost fly ; 

But long my memory shall retain 
Thy melody. 

January 10, 1849. 


= 


LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 


|which the ordinary ideas entertained regard- 


\ing light and heat failed to give a satisfactory 
explanation. ‘The color of precipitates was 
|markedly affected by the duration and quality 
‘of solar influence, and analogous results were 
\observed in a variety of organic and inorganic 
|bodies, which at length were referred to che- 
mical action. It was at first proposed to dis- 
\tinguish this new principle by the name Ener- 
igetia. Dr. Draper of New York suggested 
ithe term‘of Tithonicity, constructing a word 
jout of the fabled marriage of Tithonus and 
\Aurora. Sir John Herschel’s designation, 
| however, actinism, or sun-beamism, is the one 
generally received, 
On passing a ray of light through a prism, 
there is one portion which presents itself to 
\the eye as colors; we detect another by means 
jof a thermometer—we see that the mercury 
irises or falls according to its situation in or out 
\of the ray; a third portion, like the second, 
invisible, exerts no influence on the thermo- 
meter, and in this consists the chemical prin- 
iciple. In one of his experiments, Sir John 
| Herschel found tbat on mixing lime-water with 
ja solution of platinum and nitro-muriatic acid, 
\in the dark, little or no effect is produced ; but 
that, on taking it into the sunshine, a yellow- 
ish white precipitate is immediately thrown 
\down. Other results of a similar nature, and 
|not less interesting, have been arrived at by 
'Mr. Robert Hunt, who has devoted much ai- 
tention to the subject. He clearly establishes 
(the fact of chemical action: the greater light, 
|the greater action or most precipitate. Chro- 
|mate of iron in solution, and exposed in tubes 
(to different coloured rays, exhibits various 
\effects; most deposit was formed in the blue 
ray, about half the quantity in the red, and in 
ithe yellow less than a quarter of the amount 
| produced under the red. 
This difference of power is exhibited in a 
|variety of ways; a printed paper held in the 
iviolet ray of the spectrum must be almost 
‘close to the eye before it can be read, but in 
ithe yellow ray it is Jegible at a great distance. 
|The tmercury in a thermometer is lowest in 
\the violet ray, and rises as the instrument is 
| passed from ray to ray in regular sequence up 
to the red, attaining its maximum outside the 
latter—an experiment which clearly marks the 
distinction between heat and light. ‘The heat 
jof the ray, however, varies with the medium 
of which the prism is composed, whether it be 
| different kinds of glass, water, or acid solutions; 
the increase in the latter case is from the red 


Under the preserving and systematic inyesti-|toward the yellow. When heat alone is to be 
gations of scientific inquirers, meteorology is the subject of experiment, Signor Melloni has 
gradually yielding up its secrets; its invisi-| Shown that a prism of rock salt must be used, 
ble agencies are found to act in obedience to, asthis is the only substance as yet known which 
His abhorrence of that moral cowardice |certain fixed laws. From feeling our way, as\transmits the whole of the heat rays without 
which fears to utter an honest truth, is thus|it were in the dark, we are beginning to catch/alteration. By an ingenious experiment, Sir 


| glimpses of the true state of things with regard|J- Herschel has obtained an image of the ther- 


to this most important branch of natural know-| mic or heat spectrum. Itconsists inthe exposure 
ledge. Scarcely a country in Europe but has/to the ray of blackened paper washed rapidly 
contributed its share towards the common stock Over With alcohol ; as evaporation takes place, 


jof facts and experiments. In ourown country the image makes its appearance as three or 
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four light-colored circular spots, one above the | YVANTED—An active, trustworthy person as a| [XRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES—We 
other, surmounted by a patch resembling in| travelling agent for the sale end disposal of have purchased of the estate of Elijah Weaver the 
form a greatly elongated Sia Aiea, |Friends’ Books, and other useful publications. entire stock Of Marriage Certificates, beautifully engraved 

Turning now to another branch of this sub- JOHN COMLY, on English parchment, and adepted to mariages by 


: ; Byberry, Pa. | Friends’ ceremony, either before the meeting or at private 
ject, we shall find the phenomena of lightand| 1 mo. 22d, 1849.—6t. houses. We have also purchased the eopper plate, and 
vegetation not less interesting. The results —— — shell keep them for sale in future, at our store, No. 4 N. 
obtained have been brought before the British) JyLAIN GOODS, PLAIN GOODS.—The balance of | Fifth street. 5 
Association at some of the late meetings by our winter stock to be sold at low prices, to make, 12th mo. W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
Mr. Robert Hunt, to whom the experimental jroom for a large and extensive assortment of goods, suit- 
labor was intrusted. in the course of his :n- 4 for the alniiancs We aed none to call » Seventh street, above Market, east side. Just re- 
vestigations he has examined the effect of the ae aaa a g - as very particular attention '8) ceived rich toilet and tea sets in great variety, glass ware 
three principles specified above, combined and — —— JOHNS & PAYNE and other articles to suit housekeepers, which will be 
separate} Light transmitted Tete h vellow 1 6-tf N. W NS fiat . h sold at reasonable prices, and delivered to any part of the 
P y- Mg eC giy me. =m » W. corner 4th and Arch. | city free of charge. Friends are invited to call, 
glass prevents the germination of seeds, the; ————— - 











A. SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 13 North 








’ ; .& tai . $ ae feb. 7—tf. 
reason assigned being, that the actinic or che- OF Graras ieee o oon STYLES.) 
mical portion of the ray is prevented from). \ t 7 LA _ > - corner Fourth and| @NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
passing by oneal glass of thie color. Fer! rch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 


: se lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might} abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The winter 
perfect vegetation, a proper combination Of) resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods|term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848, 


the three principles is required ; germination, | adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. The course of instruction will embrace the usval branches 
growth, flowering, and fructification, cannot |Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, | of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
be attained without them. We learn from/|P!#in Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS 








| Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Laines, TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Ms. Elunt thet the arrangements of nature are |n stems Hakis. Plain Alpacas, Baltimore, orM. 8 .FOSTER, Trenton,N. J. 
beautifully in accordance with the recent dis-| pjin Calicoes Plain Table Covers 
. : ° ° ” at in ’ . ’ 
coveries. ‘ During spring, as he has lately | Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, TTHE subscriber takes this opportunity to inform 
explained before the Cornwall Polytechnic) Good Gloves only, India Goods, | | Frrexns that during the past Fall, he bas fitted up 
Society, “it is now an ascertained fact that the | Hosiery. very good, Good Flannels. ‘another room expressly for the sale of FRENCH MERI- 


solar beam contains a large amount of the ac- Lat wh — cower eens a Poneeooee ee besides ee 
tinic principle, necessary at that season for the |F main store. Their basement ie well stocked withlss tre ney wea Beet Prk yl gp 
germination of seeds and the development of | Furnishing 1 : with/ to offer to the purchasers of FANCY AND STAPLE 


; ; sinen and Housekeeping Goods ; also mus-| DRY GOODS, extra inducements, in superior fabrics, 
buds. In summer there is alarger proportion jlins by the piece. | of handsome styles and at the lowest prices. 


of the light-giving principle necessary to the; P.S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with} Ip anticipation of the coming season, be has now sr- 
formation of the woody portions of plants ;|the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest Cap| ranged an extensive variety, many of which are partieu- 
and towards autumn, the calorific or heat- Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hadkfs., all not! larly adapted to the wants of FRIENDS, in kinds too 
a al . :, only of the best quality, but in the best possible order. | numerous to advertise. 
giving principles of the solar rays increase. ist mo. 1-t£ d ‘Geel 
These facts explain many phenomena of vege-| oe Mony 66 these goods have been puschassdiet series: 
tie. o . P d y Nigh . i a °| | auction rates, and it is the subecriber’s intention of estal- 
ation, as witnessed in dilierent Climates./ >) EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his| lishing a CHEAP FURNISHING STORE, of the best 
Where light, heat, and actinism are camel Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth| make of Linen goods, for Cash. 
abundant, there will vegetation be most luxu- street, where aie pee eaaeed — supply of ri eeomem am Ree. ee 
riant, besides such minor effects as are to be an beautiful S from } ew ork and Boston, suit- vo re street, between 2d and 3 ’ orth si e. 
found in modifications of color. Persons who able ns _ oe are at invites his friends| P. 8S. Winter Dréss Goods of every —_ _ in 
have visited the United States often remark the | ranch Sheth Took. thetrnt whine eee ee 
, , eso re Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems;}| Saiaiong. Lat cagdaaeaa, “aaa he = 
brighter Pritt tint of vegetation generally 4S | Leaflets of Memorv; Read’s Female Poets of America ;| W ANTED.—A young a os we = 
counpared with that of this country. | Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms,| age, as an spprentice to the rete Drog an 
| Apothecary business— one who has had a liberal educa- 


&c. &e. 
To be tinued. . : ° os i 
ee Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. | °F; 





apap | Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank! For further information apply to the publishers of 
| Books at very low prices. -—oe " e48. 4 
FEMALE EDUCATION. | T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. | 12th mo. 29th, 1848. 40 
[ ‘BREE PRODUCE STORE, — | \\ HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
The popular system of female education, as| \ ) ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 


it now stands, aims only at embellishing a few| FREE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. | 


5 L ! ; \ BH’ Wholesale and Retail. Use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
years of life, which are in themselves so full of Ghirting ond Sheeting setilikt’ béevy' end One. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 











° | | 7 s 
pleasure and happiness that they hardly need | Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. (4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 
it, and then leaves the rest of existence a mis-| furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. : “oe : 
erable prey to vacancy and idle insignificance.| Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. \&) EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
5 P 
The real object of education is to give children) “Scotch,” “Manebester,” and Domestic Ginghams, | | © 19 Nek Poem ef oh net — = a 
. . a A ron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs( $4 ean entire new stock o ats an aps, ma 6 an 
resources that will endure as long as life en | ceiiite and paper Muslins, assorted colours. | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
dures, habits that time will ameliorate, not de-| Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders, jbeen purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
stroy, occupations that will render sickness tol-| Canton and Summer flannels. Teble Diaper. Oj!|to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
erable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, life! Cloths. | terms 4 mo.1,—tf. 
more dignified and useful, and death less terri-| T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. | 
ble.—Stdney Smith. | Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his fiiends 
; Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
(aera - | Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. |No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
on 4 Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. ;place of business; and having for more than twenty 
r[RUMAN - eae tee the oe ea of purcha-| A variety of other aie produced wholly by Fren|years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
N 935 me the stock of Hardware at ¢ Fiat hls sen, | Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
cama Serie eet 1 by Builders OS-Expected in a few days, a general assortment ot business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
of artic se¢ ders,|,. * : 5 ; : 
se : "| fine hosiery——bleached and brown. tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 
ne aan a en eee: Paee| Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. fe HRI ia ee ee 
3 a aa aad , Re evu aa n a we hi hl Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
a se eiil attahe eh er Ce Che Sy Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. oy. S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. En- 
Ries. tch8 y ptsces. ; Superior molasses, suger house and West India. jtrance to ‘Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
- Ist.—3m. | Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, |store, on Twelfth street {7 One of this concern having 
confectionary, &e., &c. jbeen many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 


ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch} (> Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas| gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Street, above Gth, south side. At this establish-}Chocolate, for invalids, Country merchants supplied | but few in any other establishment in this country. 
ment ee _ > Ice Creams, Jellies and water) with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 
iecs Of all Havors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of|lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con-| ——— EE ER EE 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream | siderable quantities, mill be furnished at low rates accord-| "wear WHEAT MEAL, — KED 
candy and confections in general. lingly. Tenms Casa. }U) WHEAT, DRIED FRUII » HAMS, DRIED 
(7~ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufae-| GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
ture of the above articles. J ¢N. W. corner Fifth and Cnerry Stse CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Lome. ly. Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. : Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 








